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Religious Liberty Assuciation 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation 
of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 


2. We believe that the ten commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


3. We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love 
- = and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be 
orced. 


_ 4. We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in the 
enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm 
it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 


5. We believe it is the right, and should be the privilege, of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 


6. We believe that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is 
subversive of human rights, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best inter- 
ests of both church and state. 


7. We believe, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government 
to legislate on religious questions. 


8. We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to pre- 
vent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 

g. We believe in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free 
press, peaceable assembly, and petition. 

10. We also believe in temperance, and regard the liquor traffic as a curse to 
society. 

For further information regarding the principles of this association, address the Re- 


ligious Liberty Association, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. (secretary, C. S. Longacre; 
associates, H. H. Votaw and M. C. Taft), or any of the affiliated organizations given below: 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Atlantic Religious Liberty Association (affil- North Pacific Religious Liberty Association (af- 
iated organizations in Maine, Vermont, Massa- filiated organizations in Oregon, Washington, 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Connecti- Idaho, Montana, and Alaska): Secretary, Morris 


cut, and Rhode Island): Office, South Lancaster, Lukens, 202 South Pelouse St., Walla Walla, Wash. 


Mass.; secretary, E. K. Slade. 
Pacific Religious Liberty Association (affiliated 
organizations in California, Nevada, Utah, and 
Eastern Canadian Religious Liberty Association Arizona): Secretary, W. M. Adams, Bin 7, Lodi, 


(affiliated organizations in New Brunswick, Calif 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and Newfound- . 

oe Office, Oshawa, Ontario; secretary, W. C. Southeastern Religious Liberty Association (af- 
“ filiated organizations in Florida, Georgia, North 


Carolina, and South Carolina): Office, 202-216 
Central States Religious Liberty Association First National Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


(affiliated organizations in Kansas, Nebraska, secretary, W. H. Heckman. 

Missouri, Colorado, and Wyoming): Office, 303 

W. Seventh St., College View, Nebr.; secretary, Southern Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
J. J. Nethery. iated organizations in Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 


nessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi): Office, 2001 


Columbia Religious Liberty Association (affil- — N., Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, O. F. 


lated organizations in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
7 ves fir; y 
iactieks: tien, Sot Bivwer - ‘omen Southwestern Religious Liberty Association 
Park, D. C.; secretary, A. J. Clark; associate, B. G. (affiliated organizations in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Wilkinson ° " ‘ . Texas, and New Mexico): Office, 518-519 Ter- 
Zi minal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla.; secretary, 
M. B. Van Kirk. 
Northern Religious Liberty Association (affil- 


iated organizations in Minnesota, Iowa, North Western Canadian Religious Liberty Associa- 
Dakota, and South Dakota): Office, 2718 Third tion (affiliated organizations in Alberta, British 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan): Office, 


Chartes Thompson. Lacombe, Alberta; secretary, S. A. Ruskjer. 
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William H. Taft on Government 
and the Churches: “The government 
of the United States treats all 
churches and creeds alike. It pro- 
tects them all, but favors no one 
against another. It is not engaged 
in proselyting for one church or 
creed, and any officer using his office 
for such a purpose, directly or in- 
directly, ought to forfeit his office.” 
—“‘Annucl Reports of the War De- 
partment,” 1902, Vol. I, p. 239. 


In the death of former Chief 
Justice Taft, the country has lost 
one of its most valuable servants, 
and the cause of religious liberty 
mourns one of its most ardent and 
clear-thinking champions. We re- 
joice that an equally fair-minded 
jurist has been appointed his suc- 
cessor to the second highest office of 
the American Republic. 





HARRIS & EWING, WASH., D. C. 


Charles E. Hughes, Chief Justice of the United 


States Supreme Court 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


William H. Taft, the late Chief Justice of the 


United States Supreme Court 


Charles E. Hughes on the Dan- 
ger of Intolerance: “The hardest 
lesson mankind has had to learn is 
that the religious truth which is 
held to be most precious cannot 
prosper by attempts forcibly to im- 
pose it upon others. Strong convic- 
tions, especially religious convic- 
tions, are apt to develop tyrannical 
purpose, and no faith is so pure 
but that it is ever in danger of being 
made the instrument of the mistaken 
zeal of those who would deny to 
others the right to think as they 
choose. ... If there are any who 
would pervert our institutions to 
make them servants of religious 
dogma, they should be regarded as 
enemies of both religion and the 
state, as the success of their en- 
deavors would undermine both.”— 
Extracts from Speech delivered at 
laying of corner stone to the Na- 
tional Baptist Memorial to Roger 
Williams, April 23, 1922. 
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A National 
Sunday Observance Bill 


Pending in Congress 





OT since Senator Blair, 

of New Hampshire, 
introduced his famous 
national Sunday  observ- 
ance bill into Congress on 
Dec. 9, 1889, has a nation- 
wide Sunday observance 
bill been introduced. Con- 
essman Lankford, of ' 
rgia, as the legislative 
spokesman of certain reli- 
gious “reform” organiza- 
tions, introduced another 
Sunday bill of national 


Mr Levnrem of 





===" EL R. 8767 


IX THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Jomesae 17, 1000 


Gueres strated te tatowag Wi; wich wan rere 
(the Commition on Internets and Forage Commare end ordared te te 


To probibit tbe showing og Sanday of films transported ia inter 
state commerce and to prohibit on Sunday shows, perlorm 


Ances, and exhihitions by theatrical troupes traveling in 
‘uerwtate commerce. and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represente 
tives of the United States of America im Congres assembled, 
S Tht ic shall be unlawful for say perm to deposit or conse 
4 to be deponived im the | nited Stairs mils for mailing or 
5 delivery, oF wo deposit or cense to be deposited with any 
6 exprem company or other commun carner fer carnage. oF to 
7 end oF carrry from one State or Territory of the United 
& States or the District of Cotunsbia. or to bring oF 40 cause to 
© be brought into the Cnited enter trom shred. eny film or 


or to cause to be brought into 
the United States from abroad, 
any film or other pictorial repre- 
sentation under whatever name, 
which is designed to be used or 
may be used for purposes of 
public exhibition for commer- 
cial purposes on or during 
twenty-four hours beginning at 
12 o’clock midnight Saturday 
night and ending at 12 o’clock 
midnight Sunday night. 

| “Sec. 2. That it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to take 
or receive from the mails, or 
any express company or other 
common earrier, with intent to 








scope on Jan. 17, 1930, 
which has been referred to 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
as H. R. 8767, and reads as follows: 


“A BILL 


“To prohibit the showing on Sunday of films 
transported in interstate commerce and to pro- 
hibit on Sunday shows, performances, and ex- 
hibitions by theatrical troupes traveling in in- 
terstate commerce, and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
‘ea in Congress assembled, That it shall be 
wlawful for any person to deposit or cause to 
be deposited in the United States mails for 
mailing or delivery, or to deposit or cause to 
be deposited with any express company or other 
common carrier for carriage, or to send or 

try from one State or Territory of the United 

tes or the District of Columbia, or to bring 


The bill is known ° 


sell, distribute, circulate, or ex- 

hibit any matter or thing herein 
forbidden to be deposited for mailing, delivery, 
or carriage in interstate commerce. 

“Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any 
person to exhibit or use to produce motion 
pictures for commercial purposes during said 
twenty-four hours from 12 o’clock Saturday 
night until 12 o’clock Sunday night midnight, 
any film matter or thing herein forbidden to 
be transported, or deposited for mailing, de- 
livery, or carriage, in interstate commerce. 

“Sec. 4, The exhibition or use of films to 
produce motion pictures for commercial pur- 
poses at any time between 12 o’clock midnight 
Saturday and 12 o’clock midnight Sunday night 
shall establish the presumption that the said 
films were intended for said use and purposes 
at said time and that everything previously 
or then done in connection with said films was 
with the said intent and for the said use and 
purpose. 
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“Seo. 5. Maat it shall be unlawful for any 
theatrical troupe or any person or persons con- 
stituting a part. or pareel of such troupe to 
travel in interstate commerce for the purpose 
of showing, exhibiting, or assisting in a show, 
theatrical performance, or exhibition of any 
kind for commercial purposes, at any time dur- 
ing twenty-four hours from 12 o’clock midnight 
Saturday night until 12 o’clock midnight Sun- 
day night. Evidence that an exhibition, per- 


formance, or show was put on or conducted 
during said twenty-four hours shall establish a 
presumption that 


Jects a person to $1,000 fine or imprison. 
ment for one year, or both, if he deposits 
or causes to be deposited in any posi 
office, express company, or other com. 
mon carrier, for the purpose of mailing 
or carriage from one State to another, 
“any film or pictorial representation 
under whatever name,” secular or reli. 
gious, which ‘may be used” at any re. 
mote future time on Sunday “for com. 

mercial purposes.” 





everything done to 





about said per- 
was done 
intent and 
purpose of 


bring 
formance 
with the 
for the 
said Act. 


“Sec. 6. That it Jersey City. 


SOME INCONSISTENCIES 


UNDER this bill a travelogue made 
in New York may be shown on Sun- 
day in New York City, but not in 
The 


This is equiva. 
lent to holding a 
person responsible 
for all time for the 
future use that 


itself may be made of an 


exhibition 


shall be unlawful for 
any one having trav- 
eled in interstate com- 
merce as a part or 
parcel of a show, ex- 
hibition, or theatrical 
troupe to exhibit, per- 
form, or take part in 
a show, exhibition, or 
theatrical performance 
during the _ twenty- 
four ‘sours from 12 
o'clock midnight Sat- 
urday night until 12 
o’elock midnight Sun- 


would not be a crime on Sunday, ac- 
cording to this bill, but carrying it across 
the Hudson River into another State 
would be a crime. The same would be 
equally true if the travelogue was made 
in Jersey City, but shown in New York. 

So far as this bill is concerned, a 
troupe may present any play on Sunday 
in one State, but if this same troupe 
travels over the line and plays on Sunday 
in another State, said troupe becomes at 
once subject to a fine of $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for one year, or both. It 
really makes traveling a crime on any 
instead of the act that is done on 
Such inconsistencies ought to 


day. 
Sunday. 


article on Sunday 
which he ships 
through the mail, 
or sells or distrib- 
utes, circulates, or 
receives from the 
mails, or common 
carrier. <As_ well 
might a person he 
punished for send- 
ing a hatchet by a 
common carrie 











day night. 
“Sec. 7. That any 





defeat this un-American measure. 


from one State ¢ 
another, provided 

















person violating any 
of the provisions of ae 
this Act shall for each offense, upon conviction 


thereof, be fined not more than $1,000 or sen- 
tenced to imprisonment at hard labor for not 


more than one year, or both, at the discretion 


of the court.” 


This drastic Sunday bill, if enacted 
into law by Congress, would prevent, in 
any State in the Union, the showing on 
Sunday of “any film or pictorial repre- 
sentation under whatever name, which 
is designed to be used or may be used 
for purpose of public exhibition for com- 
mercial purposes” on Sunday. This 
would prevent the showing of a trav- 
elogue or a religious “pictorial repre- 
sentation” of Bible characters or scenes, 
where an admission fee is charged or 
where a collection is taken to meet the 
expenses. 

It goes even farther than this, it sub- 


it “may be used” 
on Sunday for “commercial purposes,” 
or may be used at some remote time to 
inflict an injury upon another person. 
It is stated by the professional “re 
formers” who are promoting this leg- 
islation and have designed the scheme, 
that a similar faw was passed in 1912 
by Congress, prohibiting prize-fighting 
films from being sent through the mails 
or common carriers from State to State 
for commercial purposes. This is true, 
but in that case Congress based the pro- 
hibition of prize-fight films on the evil 
nature of the thing exhibited, and 
forbade its exhibition altogether on 
every day of the week. They did not 
legislate to protect a religious day ob- 
served by certain sects, but they pro 
hibited the thing itself on every day 
because of its brutalizing, demoralizing 
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indecent, and injurious effects upon the 
persons who witness such scenes. 

If the film itself inflicts an injury 

upon those who witness it, then the gov- 
Det has a right to prohibit it alto- 
gether on every day of the week; but if 
the film is of such a character and 
nature that it is considered perfectly 
decent, honorable, and legitimate in it- 
self, then the government as a civil insti- 
tution has no right in justice to prohibit 
its being shown for commercial purposes 
on any day of the week. If it does pro- 
hibit its being shown on Sunday for 
commercial purposes, and allows it to be 
shown on other week days for commer- 
cial purposes, it seeks to protect a reli- 
gious day and not the public, and it dis- 
eriminates in favor of certain religious 
sects and against others who are equally 
sincere in their devotions and beliefs. 

What is morally wrong on one day is 
morally wrong on every day. What is 
honorable, decent, and respectable on 
one day, is so on every day. Religion 
forbids certain things to be done on the 





— day which are religiously legiti- 
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This drastic bill would prevent the showing on Sunday of a travelogue or a religious “pictorial 
representation” of Bible characters or scenes, where an admission fee is charged or where a 


collection is taken to meet the expenses. 


mate on other days; but what religion 
sanctions or forbids on the Sabbath day 
is not within the province of Congress 
to prescribe or proscribe by law. 

Sections 5 and 6 of this bill make it 
unlawful for people to travel on any day 
of the week from one State to another, 
if such person or persons constitute a 
part or parcel of any theatrica) troupe 
that is traveling in interstate commerce 
for the purpose of showing, exhibiting, 
or assisting in a show, theatrical per- 
formance, or exhibition of any kind for 
commercial purposes on Sunday. The 
fact that a person has traveled from one 
State to another, makes it unlawful for 
him to take part in a Sunday perform- 
ance; whereas a person or persons who 
have not traveled from State to State 
ean legally perform on Sunday. Such 
legislation is purely class legislation, 
and therefore unconstitutional. 

Section 5 also establishes “a presump- 
tion” in law, whether the presumption is 
correct in fact or not, that a person who 
traveled from State to State and after- 

(Continued on page 59) 








Under the new calendar scheme, such monthly items as gas, electricity, and telephone bills, would 


be issued thirteen times a year instead of twelve. 
Rents would be collected thirteen times a nr instead of twelve. 
the monthly rate be reduced proportionately? 


tions, but the public. 


Not the corpora- 


Who will pay the extra cost? 
Would 


e fear not. 


Many Voices 
Protest the New Calendar Scheme 


HEN Mr. East- 

man, about two 
years ago, sent out 
his first question- 
naire in favor of the 
new calendar scheme of 
thirteen months of twenty- 
eight days each and a blank 
day each year and two blank days each 
leap year, to be approved by the busi- 
ness organizations, he received the fa- 
vorable indorsement of 92 per cent of 
the business organizations in America 
which replied to his questionnaire. At 
that time Mr. Eastman presented only 
one side of the calendar proposition to 
the business organizations, and a large 
number of these business men thought 
that the only question involved in the 
revision of the present calendar was its 
transition to a thirteen-month year with 
twenty-eight days in each month. The 
idea of the weekly cycle’s being broken 
or changed once each year and twice in 

38 





Issue Camouflaged 
and 


People Deceived 


By the Editor 


leap year, never o¢- 
curred to their 
minds. 

This fact became 
very evident when 
the United States Chamber 
of Commerce just recently 
sent out its questionnaire 
to all the Chambers of Commerce and 
Boards of Trade, which are members of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, in which it presented both 
sides of the proposition, favorable and 
unfavorable, to the revision of the cal- 
endar; and the result of the referendum 
taken by these business organizations 
two years later, was that the favorable 
indorsement was reduced from 92 per 
cent to 57 per cent on the _bDlank- 
day scheme of revision, altering the 
weekly cycle and the fixed religious 
days. 

The more information ‘these business 
organizations obtain on the perplexing 
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jssues involved in the proposal to revise 
he present calendar, the less are they 
in favor of the revision. A reduction of 
92 to 57 per cent among business organ- 
izations who previously favored the new 
calendar scheme, shows what public en- 
lightenment will do when both sides of 
a proposition are fairly stated. 
The Tide Turning 


The longer this issue is debated 
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endar, but have since lost their ardor 
for it. 
Some Press Opinions 

The Morning Oregonian, of Portland, 
Oreg., Aug. 16, 1929, has the following 
to say about “Tinkering With the Cal- 
endar:” 

“It does not always follow that resistance to 
innovation denotes want of enterprise. It is 
likely, for example, that reluctance to accept 
the current calendar reform propaganda at 

face value, is due to 





and the more 
closely the question 
is studied from all 
angles, the less sup- 
port the new cal- 
endar is receiving 
from candid and 
progressive _ busi- 
ness men. Busi- 
ness organizations 
were at first be- 
guiled and enam- 
ored by the one- 
sided arguments 
which the national 
calendar committee 
set forth in behalf 
of the advantages 








qe the new calen- 


dar. But now these 
business organiza- 
tions are making 
the discovery that 
the proposed sim- 
plified calendar is 
not so simple nor 
as practical as 
they were first led to believe. Since the 
negative side of the question also is be- 
ing considered, the tide is beginning to 
flow against the adoption of the new 
calendar, aside from the religious objec- 
tions which have been interposed by nu- 
merous religious organizations. Some of 
the big metropolitan newspapers, which 
at first were beguiled into a favorable 
indorsement of the new calendar scheme, 
are now sounding a warning note against 
its adoption. We quote a few editorials 
from these big dailies that at first 





sounded the praises of the new cal- 





Imagine one’s perplexity, when, under the thirteen- 
month calendar, one comes for the first time to 


Cotsworth's “blank day”! 


authentic doubt that 
the scheme is in all 
respects as sound 
as it superficially 
scems, 

“Interest will accrue 
on leap and year days 
just as it does always. 
We suspect that the 
compilers of vital sta- 
tistics are going to 
discover that births 
and deaths are no re 
specters of calendar 
facts. 

“The proposed sys- 
tem calls for, not one 
added column to the 
page, but two in or- 
dinary years and still 
another in leap years. 
An important aspect 
of actuarial reports, 
and of nearly all 
major financial state 
ments, consists in 
their comparative data. 
We are able to gauge 
progress by relating 
the figures for the 
present month, quarter, 
or half year, to those 
of corresponding periods in previous years. The 
thirteen-month calendar, with its added days, 
permits no recapitulations for purposes of com- 
parison, except as to entire years or, as a sole 
alternative, to the respective months and odd 
days. The indivisibleness of thirteen makes it 
inconvenient in the extreme. This objection is 
rendered the more serious by the enormous ag- 
gregate mass of statistical matter as to which 
half and quarter year comparisons are desirable. 

“Proponents of change incline, we think, to 
give less than due credit to the opposition for 
sincere belief that such advantages as might 
be offered under the new order are not sufficient 
to offset the disturbance that would be caused 
by untimely iconoclasm.” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Drawn From an Old Map in the “Universal Magazine” of 1780 


The Beginning of 


Connecticut’s Blue Laws 


GREAT deal has been 

said and written pro 
and con about Connecti- 
cut’s “blue laws.” We have just made 
a thorough investigation of the early 
records setting forth the statutes as en- 
acted by the original colonies, and we 
shall publish from time to time these 
statutes as they really existed in the 
records. The first series deals with the 
New England colonies and their begin- 
nings.* These are not fake statutes, but 
real laws which were passed and en- 
forced. 

Some may think that we ought not to 
publish them now, as it casts reflection 
upon our forefathers and upon religion. 
We do not so hold. We believe that the 
mistakes which our forefathers made in 
their zeal to uphold and enforce reli- 
gious obligations by civil authority, 


ought to be revealed to their posterity 
40 


By today so that we may learn 
C. S. Longacre 


the lesson and not repeat 
the mistakes of our fathers, 
which could only result in_ bringing 
calumny and reproach upon religion in 
general. 

This article deals with the constitu- 
tion and certain statutes of a religious 
character which were adopted by the 
towns of Windsor, Hartford, and Weath- 
ersfield, in 1638, which constituted the 
beginning of the Connecticut colony. 
The constitution reads as follows: 

“Forasmuch as it hath pleased the Almighty 
God, by the wise disposition of His divine prov- 
idence, so to order and dispose of things, that 
we the inhabitants and residents of Windsor, 
Hartford, and Weathersfield, are now cohabiting 
and dwelling in and upon the river of Connec- 
ticut, and the lands thereunto adjoining, and 
well knowing when a people are gathered to- 
gether, the word of God requires, that to main 
tain the peace and union of such a people, there 
should be an orderly and decent government 
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. established according to God, to order and dis- 


nose of the affairs of the people at ali seasons, 
as occasion shall require; do therefore associate 
and conjoin ourselves to be as one public State 
or Commonwealth; and do for ourseives and 
our successors; and such as shall be adjoined 
to us at any time hereafter, enter into com- 
bination and confederation together, to main- 
tain and preserve the liberty and purity of the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus, which we now profess, 
as also the discipline of the churches, which, 
aceording to the truth of the said gospel, is 
now practiced amongst us; as also in our civil 
affairs to be guided and governed according 
to such laws, rules, orders, and decrees, as shall 
be made, ordered, and de- 
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ing, or by charging him falsely with an error, 
which he hath not taught, in open face of the 
church, or like a son of Korah, cast upon his 
true doctrine, or himself, any reproach to the 
dishonor of the Lord Jesus, who hath sent him, 
and to the disparagement of that His holy 
ordinance, and making God’s way contemptible 
and ridiculous, that every such person or per- 
sons, whatsoever censure the church may pass; 
shall for the first scandal be convented and re- 
proved openly, by the magistrates, at some lec- 
ture, and bound to their good behavior: and 
if a second time, they break forth into the like 
contemptuous carriages, they shall either pay 
five pounds to the public treasure, or stand two 

hours openly upon a block 





creed, as followeth: 


“Capital Laws 


“|, If any man after 
legal conviction shall 
have or worship any other 
God but the Lord God, 
he shall be put to death. 

“2. If any man or 
woman be a witch, that 
is, hath or consulteth with 
a familiar spirit, they 
shall be put to death. 

“3, If any man shall 
blaspheme the name of 
God, the Father, Son, or 
Holy Ghost, with direct, 
express, presumptuous, or 
high-handed blasphemy, 
or shall curse in the like 
manner, he shall be put 
to death. 


“Ecclesiastical Laws 


“Forasmuch, as the 
open contempt of God’s 
word and messengers thereof, is the desolating 
sin of civil states and churches, and that the 
preaching of the word by those whom God 
doth send, is the chief ordinary means ordained 
by God, for the converting, edifying, and sav- 
ing the souls of the elect, through the presence 
and the power of the Holy Ghost thereunto 
promised; and that the ministry of the word is 
set up by God in His churches for those holy 
ends; and according to the respect or contempt 
of the same, and of those whom God hath set 
apart for His own work and employment, the 
weal or woe of all Christian States, is much 
furthered and promoted: 

“It is therefore ordered and decreed, That if 
any Christian, so-called, within this jurisdiction, 
shall contemptuously bear himself toward the 
word preached, or the messengers that are called 
to dispense the same in any congregation, when 
he does faithfully execute his service, and 
office therein, according to the will and word 
of God, either by interrupting him in his preach- 











“An Open and Obstinate Contemner of 
God's Holy Ordinances” 


or stool four feet high, 
upon a lecture day, with 
a paper fixed on his 
breast written with capi- 
tal letters, AN OPEN 
AND OBSTINATE 
CONTEMNER OF 
GOD’S HOLY ORDI- 
NANCES, that others 
may fear and be ashamed 
of breaking out into the 
like wickedness. 





“It is ordered and de- 
creed by this court, and 
authority thereof, That 
wheresoever the ministry 
of the word, is estab- 
lished according to the 
order of the gospel, 
throughout this jurisdic- 
tion, every person shall 
duly resort and attend 
thereunto respectively, 
upon the Lord’s day, and 
upon such public fast 
days and days of thanksgiving as are to be 
generally kept by the appointment of authority: 
and if any person within this jurisdiction shall 
without just and necessary cause, withdraw 
himself from hearing the public ministry of the 
Word, after due means of conviction used, he 
shall forfeit for his absence, from every such 
publie meeting, five shillings: all such offenses 
to be heard and determined by any one magis- 
trate, or more, from time to time. 


FREDERICKS, ARTIST 


“Execution Upon Delinquents 

“It is ordered, That the governor, or any 
other magistrate in this jurisdiction, shall have 
liberty and power to call forth any person that 
has been publicly corrected for any misbehavior, 
to do execution upon any person or persons, by 
whipping or otherwise; and that at any time 
hereafter, as occasion does require, and in case 
of defect or want of such, any other person as 
he or they shall think meet. 

(Continued on page 57) 


Henry Cabot Lodge 


on 


Puritan Blue Laws 


HE following paragraphs are 

taken from Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s history of the “English 
Colonies in America,” and show 
the great extremes to which the 
Puritans went in enacting their 
ideas of Sunday observance into 
what they called “civil laws” and 
“Sabbath laws,” but in reality 
they were neither “civil” nor 
“Sabbath” laws, but “Sunday” 
and “religious” laws: 


“The Sabbath laws formed an im- 
portant part of the Puritan legislation; 
they were rigidly enforced by the early 
immigrants, and produced a day of rest 
which was absolutely terrible in its 
grimness. The Sabbath began at six 
o’clock in the evening on Saturday, and 
lasted until sunset on Sunday. All work 
of every description was suspended; 
while amusements and _ sports, rare 
enough on week days, were absolutely 
prohibited. There was no traveling, no 
movement in the streets, nothing but 
religious exercises at home and in 
church. No traveler could be enter- 
tained, and the constables made the 
rounds of the town on Saturday eve- 
ning to see that all taverns were closed; and if 
any one was absent from church for more than 
one Sunday, the tithing men sought the offen- 
der out, and he was obliged to offer sufficient 
defense or be fined, set in the stocks or in a 
wooden cage, or whipped. 

The order maintained in church was of the 
severest kind. A luckless maidservant of Plym- 
outh, who in the early days smiled in church, 
was threatened with banishment as a vagabond. 
Sunday was no day for smiling in the Puritan 
theory, and such it remained for more than 
a century. . . . Increase Mather, in a sermon, 
attributed the terrible conflagration in Boston, 
in the year 1711, to carrying burdens and prac- 
ticing servile employments, such as baking upon 
the Sabbath; and his son, Cotton Mather, said 
it was a warning from the Holy One for non- 
attendance on the Thursday lecture. This spirit 
suffered little diminution. 
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AFTER SAINT GAUDENS, SCULPT 


The Puritan 


“The Puritans not only made religion a test of citi- 
zenship, . . . 
and sumptuary fashion about everything . . 
conceived could in ‘any way affect morals.” 


but they legislated in the most parental 
. which they 


“In the middle of the eighteenth century no 
one was allowed in Boston to go in or out of 
town; the gates were shut, the ferry guarded, 
and men were seized in the country. There was 
no trading, no walking to the water’s edge, or 
even in summer on the common. No barber 
could ply his trade, no public house was open, 
two or three people talking in the street were 
likely to be dispersed or arrested, and justices 
went about with constables to enforce the laws. 

“At the period of the Revolution everything 
stopped on Sunday; the streets were deserted, 
except between services, for every one was 
either in his own house or at church. The most 
innocent amusements were forbidden, and & 
young Frenchman, one of our allies, venturing 
to dispel the ennui of the day by playing on the 
flute, an angry mob gathered about the house, 
and he was compelled by his host to desist. 
Even at that time men were arrested for carry- 
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ing bundles in the street, and the selectmen of 
the country towns stopped all travelers who 
eame within their reach.” 

“Among the early Puritans the belief that 
they were a chosen people was very strong, and 
every affliction which visited the community 
was regarded as a direct action of God, to pun- 
ish the people because the churches had become 
worldly, or for neglect of religious observances, 
or for sin of one sort or another. 

“With such opinions, and guided largely in 
practice by the Old Testament, the Puritans 
not only made religion a test of citizenship, 
and enforced to the last point the performance 
of religious duties, but they legislated in the 
most parental and sumptuary fashion about 
everything, no matter how trifling, which they 
conceived could in any way affect morals. The 
representatives and magistrates dealt by law 
with what men and women thought, said, or did 
in public or private affairs; and they strove 
to regulate what they should eat and drink 
and wear, and how they should demean them- 
selves under all circumstances.” 

“Such, in mere outline, was the general char- 
acter of Puritan morality, sharply watched and 
guarded by both church and state; and such, in 
all essential points, it remained down to the 
Revolution.”—Eztracts from pp. 429-438. 


The Puritans adopted the entire Mo- 


saic code as it was applied in the wan- 
derings of the children of Israel in the 
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A Puritan Girl 


wilderness for their rule of civil govern- 
ment. They would not build any fires 
on Sunday because the children of Israel 
did not on the Sabbath day, forgetting 
that the children of Israel during their 
forty years’ wandering lived in a warm 
climate instead of New England. The 
Puritans re-established the theocracy, 
forgetting that the Lord had abolished it 
forever among men, and stated it was 
not to be established again until the 
everlasting kingdom of God is set up in 
the last day. The Lord’s Day Alliance 
and the National Reform Association 
are also laboring under the same delu- 
sion as did the Puritans, believing that 
they can establish another theocracy to- 
day by Puritanizing America through 
the drastic Sunday laws they introduce 
into Congress every session, and into the 
State legislatures and city councils. 
America was under Puritan theocratic 
rule for 146 years, and has now been 
under a church and state separation ré- 
gime for 145 years. We leave it with the 
people as to which period brought the 
greatest peace, prosperity, and advance- 
ment along all lines both to the church 
and to the state. Do we want to go back 
to “the good old Puritan times,” as the 
Lord’s Day Alliance expresses it? As 
for us we would prefer to live under a 
total separation of church and state, 
where the conscience is free to worship 
God in harmony with its dictates, un- 
molested by the civil magistrate. L. 


zn BSB BSB 


THERE will be no true freedom with- 
out virtue, no true science without re- 
ligion, no true industry without the fear 
of God and love to your fellow citizens. 
Workers of England, be wise, and then 
you must be free, for you will be fit to 
be free.—Kingsley. 





“A luckless maidservant of Plymouth, who in 
the early days smiled in church, was threatened 
with banishment as a vagabond. Sunday was no 
day for smiling in the Puritan theory, and such it 
remained for more than a century.” 











Religion 








INCE the dawn of history, religion 
has been, in nearly all nations, the 
constant companion of government. 
Thus it was in the ancient world, in 
Egypt, Assyria, Phenicia, Babylon, and 
Persia. Later it was the same in Greece 
and Rome, and finally in the European 
countries that rose out of the ruins of 
the world powers that preceded them. 
Different religions, as, for example, 
paganism, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
tianity, have thus been linked up with 
the state. Each of the above-named 
nations had its own particular type of 
worship, with its priests supported from 
the public treasury. Its temples were 
constructed with public funds. Its cere- 
monies and sacrifices were established 
by the law of the land, and there were 
heavy penalties for their infraction. . 
Such Laws Make Hypocrites 
The subjects of all these nations were 
required to worship according to the 
forms prescribed by law; and failure to 
do so, or manifest unbelief in them, was 
punished by the legal sanctions in force. 
It would seem that during those cen- 
turies no one realized that “man’s duty 
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Two Very 
Distinct 


Spheres 


By 
E. L. Maxwell 











to his Creator and the manner of dis- 
charging it can be directed only by rea- 
son and conviction, and are nowhere 
cognizable but at the tribunal of the uni- 
versal Judge.” It seems that it never 
oceurred to any one that laws which en- 
deavor to oblige the conscience, only 
succeed in oppressing it, never in con- 
vineing it; that they tend only to make 
hypocrites of dissidents and unbelievers, 
causing them to pretend to believe a 
thing when, in fact, they do not be- 
lieve it. 

A concrete case will illustrate the 
inutility of such laws. It is said that 
once when Abu-Bekr, the champion of 
Islam, was preaching in Jerusalem, he 
sought to compel all the people congre- 
gated before him to recite the formula, 
“There is one God, and Mohammed is 
His prophet.” Seated before him was 
an old Jew. The orator, noting that this 
Jew was shaking his head negatively, 
drew his scimitar and flourishing it over 
the head of the unbeliever, shouted, 
“Confess it instantly !” 

The poor old Jew, threatened with the 
loss of his head, began to nod affirma- 
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ively, thus saving his life. But had he In all the pagan nations religion 
sally changed his faith?—By no means. was rigorously dominated by the state. 
Such is the value of all “law enforced” Their subjects were required by law to 
religion. render homage to the established cult 

Christ recognized two entirely distinct as an evidence of their patriotism and 
spheres, as widely separated as are loyalty to the national ideal. Thus it 
heaven and earth. The one includes the came about that the dissenter and the 
duties which man owes to government; atheist, that is, the person who might 
the other those which he owes to God. wish to worship another god, not recog- 
Here are His words: “Render therefore nized by the state, or who did not wish 
unto Cesar the things which are to worship at all, either had to feign 
Cesar’s; and unto God the things that conformity or suffer persecution. Lib- 


are God’s.” Matt. 22: 21. erty of conscience did not exist. 
Respect for All Just Laws A Different System Established 
The apostles of Christ, following the After the overthrow of the Roman 


lead of their Master, inculcated in all Empire, another system, different in 
the faithful a proper respect for all the form but of equal effect, was estab- 
just laws of the civil power. That is lished. In this system the church came 
to say, they rendered to Cesar that to dominate the state to such an extent 
which was Cesar’s. They recognized that certain laws, contrary to the right 
the divine origin of the organization of to believe or not believe according to the 
civilized society into nations, and prayed dictates of the conscience of the individ- 
for their peace. ual, promulgated by the church but en- 

Obedience to the civil power in every- forced by the state under the name of 
thing which it might in justice dictate, the “secular arm,” prescribed all the re- 
was a cardinal principle of primitive ligious acts of the people, and went so 
Christianity. But when the king, far as to impede every act, word, and 


Cesar, the civil power, overrid- thought which might not agree with 
ing the limits of his just juris- the interpretations of the church. A 
diction, intervened in the do- 1 (Continued on p. 56) 

main of conscience, x 












the sphere that per- 
tained to God alone, 
it was the duty of the 
Christian to “obey 
God rather than 
men,” and presently 
to suffer with pa- 
tience the conse- 
quences. 





“When Abu-Bekr, 
the champion of Islam, 
bas preaching in Jeru- 
salem, he sought to 
compel all the people 
congregated before him 
fo recite the formula, 
There is one God, and 
Mohammed is His 
prophet.’ ” 
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“Love is a seed that develops into a beautiful and fruitful tree, blessing all around it.” 


Love---The Mightiest Power 


in the 


T is not recorded that 
Christ ever had any one 

fined or sent to prison. It is 
the business of civil government to use 
force in condemning men for wrongs 
against other men; but Jesus dealt in 
another sphere. He was not in the busi- 
ness of civil government. Force con- 
demns people; love saves them. Jesus 
used love, for “God sent not His Son 
into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through Him might 
be saved.” John 3:17. 

Civil government is designed and 
overruled by God to keep order in so- 
ciety while every one is making his deci- 
sion whether he wishes to join the king- 
dom of love. After that, there will be 
no further use for it. Civil government 
is a temporary arrangement. Love is 
always a part of the eternal. If the 
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W.S. 


World 


By 
Ritchie 


whole world were to become 
converted to love overnight, 
civil government would van- 
ish, no one would know where. True 
religion can make people right without 
any aid from civil government, but civil 
government could not endure for an 
hour without the background of reli- 
gious convictions. 

The incentives of the men who have 
done the most for the world can be 
traced back to the love they received in 
childhood. The great of earth are those 
who have loved mankind most and saeri- 
ficed most for it, not the ones who have, 
by force, compelled obedience to their 
wishes. Love has inherent energy. It 
never dies. Its influence permeates the 
world so that a deed of kindness done 
in a humble cottage, perhaps, transmits 
its influence, by human touch, into every 
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part of the world, and then does not 
p, but goes on forever, even beyond 
the day of judgment, where the effects 
of all force are neutralized forever. 


Love is a seed that develops into a 
beautiful and fruitful tree, blessing all 
around it. Force is an iceberg that 
erashes a way for itself for a time, but 
wastes away in the sunshine and air of 
heaven, and at last is dissipated. Force 
had no part in the Creator’s original 
plan. Love made the starry universe, 
and is the only real power in heaven or 
on earth. 

A man with a state religion with no 
free will in it, is like an automobile 
with no motion in it. It has to be 
pushed or dragged, or it will not go. 
A mere form of religion, in this time of 
spiritual need, is like a man with painted 
clothes on in the dead of winter. It 
would be a strange sight to see people 
in heaven who did not want to be there, 
but were forced by somebody to go there. 
It is also a strange thing to have people 
forced to be religious when they do not 
want to be. 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
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There are thousands of people who 
would be ashamed to admit that they 
did not have a Bible in their house, and 
yet would be ashamed to be seen read- 
ing one. There are thousands who want 
to be called Christians, who seem to have 
no intention of actually becoming such. 
True religion cannot be synthetically 
manufactured by the law of the land. 

The ingredients in true religion are 
faith, hope, love, joy, and peace. None 
of these are used in making up a state 
religion. A state religion is composed 
of fear, policy, slavishness, and hypoc- 
risy; but a religion that does not have 
in it even faith, the first of the true 
ingredients, is a wrong religion. Paul 
puts it even stronger than that. He 
says in Romans 14: 23 that “whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.” So, then, when 
the state compels people to observe reli- 
gious forms in which they have no faith, 
it compels them to sin. 


rm wm i 


A LEGAL religion will never supply 
the lack of moral backbone. 





“Force is an iceberg that crashes a way for itself for a time, but wastes away in the 


sunshine and air of heaven, and at last is dissipated.” 











LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“The character of the man is more important than a promise to 
I do not think the pledge to bear arms is the most 


shoot somebody. 


important element in judging a man’s eligibility to citizenship.”"— 
Congressman Hudson. 


ECISIONS rejecting applications for 

citizenship, because of the religious 
convictions of the applicants, have recently 
been rendered in Federal courts in Connec- 
ticut, Ohio, and Indiana. Speaking for him- 
self, and not for the Liperty magazine, the 
writer is free to say that he has never felt 
that he could not bear arms for his country, 
but he certainly holds to the belief that those 
whose consciences will not permit them to 
do so, should not be barred from citizenship 
in our land on that ground alone. The case 
given the most attention by the press, secu- 
lar and religious, is that of the Rev. Dr. 
Douglas Clyde MacIntosh. We shall quote 
enough to show that the decisions are con- 
demned by many men of many minds. 

The Washington Daily News spoke force- 
fully in its issue of Saturday, January 11, 
and reprinted the same comment two days 
later : 

“Can a Baptist Minister Be a Good 
American Citizen? 

“Tf you put allegiance to conscience first, then 

you cannot be true to the principles of the United 
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States Constitution, 
and cannot be a 
good citizen. Such 
is the absurd and 
dangerous decision 
of Federal Judge 
Burrows of New 
Haven, Conn. 

“In denying, on 
Thursday, the cit- 
izenship application 
of the Rev. Dr. Douglas 
Clyde MacIntosh, the judge 
ruled: 

“Tt appearing that the 
said petitioner, considering 
his allegiance to be first to the 
will of God, would rot promise in ady 
to bear arms in defense of the Unit 
States under all circumstances, but only 
he believed the war 
to be morally justi- 
fied, it is decided 
that the petitioner 
is not attached to 
the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and 
further decreed that said peti- 
tion for citizenship is denied.’ 

“For a country founded on 
the principles of religious free- 
dom, such a dictum is untrue. 

“For a country with a 
Quaker President, it is incon- 
ceivable. 

“For a country in which 
millions of splendid citizens 
hold the views thus outlawed, 
it is mockery. 

“For a country which initi- 
ated and signed an interna- 
tional treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war, it is hypocrisy. 

“We will welcome to citizen- 
ship men of the semiliterate 
and even semicriminal classes 
cast off by other countries, 
who neither understand nor 
respect our Constitution, but 
who will lie if necessary to 
get in. We will accept them 
as citizens. But Dr. MacIn- 
tosh is too grave a risk! 

“And who is this terrible 
threat to our safety? 

“He is a Baptist minister. 


Dr. Douglas Gi, a Baptis 
ister, a chaplain $ War, for 
years a profess 
denied erican iPec 
not 
of the Unit? 


“He is, and has 
been for twenty 
years, a professor 
at Yale University. 

“He was a chap- 
lain in the World 
War. 

“He has intelli- 
gence, integrity, 
loyalty, character. 

“He has the re- 

spect and admiration of his 
fellows. 

“He loves our country, and 
the principles for which it 
was founded. 

“But he is guilty of one 

rime’—he thinks he can be a good 

it@meriean citizen by following his con- 

but only#ience and the will of God as it comes 
to him. 


“To that judge 
in New Haven, and 
to those naturaliza- 
tion officials who, 
wittingly or unwittingly, 
would betray the principles of 
the Constitution by such un- 
American standards, we quote 
the opinion of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court: 

“Tf there is any principle 
of the Constitution that more 
imperatively calls for attach- 
ment than any other, it is the 
principle of free thought—not 
free thought for those that 
agree with us, but freedom for 
the thought that we hate. I 
think that we should adhere 
to that principle with regard 
to admission into as well as 
to life within this country.’ ” 


the ab- 


citizen? 


Emphasizing 
surdity of the decision, 


the Decatur (Illinois) 
Morning Herald refers to 
Abraham Lincoln’s atti- 
tude toward one of the 
wars of the United States, 
saying: “He could never 
justify the Mexican War, 


LD 
puglas Cl a Baptist min- 
haplain @ War, for twenty 


in defense 
nces, but 


morally justified. 
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Can a woman, ministering to the sick and wounded in her capacity 
as a nurse, willing to sacrifice her own life if need be for her country, 
but unwilling to violate her conscience by bearing arms, be a good 


and said so. Lincoln, under the standards 
now prevailing, would have been denied 
citizenship had he applied as a Canadian 
nationalist in 1847.” 


“The Decision Outrageous” 


The Scripps-Howard newspapers asked 
the opinion of a number of clergymen and 
laymen concerning the court’s action. Rev. 
Dr. Abernethy, of the Calvary Baptist 
Church of Washington, said: 

“The decision is outrageous. We have come to 
a pretty pass if we must bar from citizenship a 
man of Dr. MacIntosh’s character. Such a denial 
is un-American. On the same basis I and a great 
many others could be excluded.” 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, New York: 

“T regard it as a great calamity that Dr. Mac- 
Intosh should be refused citizenship. My opinion 
would be that on a similar basis no Christian could 
possibly be a citizen of the United States. Every 
one of us who is earnestly a Christian must put 
his allegiance to God above any other human rela- 
tionship.” 


A. W. Beaven, president of the Rochester 


Theological school : 
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“An absurd situation is created when we re- 
fuse citizenship to a man of Dr. MacIntosh’s 
character and ability to serve the country sim- 
ply because he will not agree beforehand to 
bear arms in a war which he feels to be morally 
unjustifiable. The absurdity is greater when 
we remember that we, as a nation, have just 
signed a pact to outlaw all war as a method of 
settling our difficulties.” 


Hon. Grant M. Hudson, member of 
Congress from Michigan: 


“The character of the man is more important 
than a promise to shoot somebody. I do not 
think the pledge to bear arms is the most im- 
portant element in judging’a man’s eligibility 
to citizenship.” 

Dr. MacIntosh Not a Pacifist 

The Christian Century of January 22 
has this to say: 

“Tt will be remembered that the essence of 

Dr. MacIntosh’s offense was his statement that 
he would not be willing to bear arms in a war 
which he believed to be unrighteous and unjust. 
He is not a pacifist. He has, in fact, an ex- 
cellent and honorable war record. Here 
the matter is reduced to its simplest terms. The 
applicant is not a member of any religious 
group which is on principle opposed to all war. 
He is not personally committed to opposition to 
war or abstention from military service. On 
the contrary, he has worn uniform and has 
undergone the hardships and dangers of the 
field—hating the brutality of war, no doubt, 
but doing his duty in what seemed to him to 
be a necessary war for a righteous end. The 
issue is the more general and fundamental one 
of the relation of conscience to civil loyal- 
ties. . ; 
“The applicant is denied citizenship because 
he says that he will, under all circumstances, 
endeavor to do what he believes is the will of 
God, and that he will not obey a command of 
the civil government which he believes to be 
contrary to the will of God. The matter of 
war is merely incidental and illustrative. It 
merely indicates one kind of imaginable situa- 
tion in which such a conflict of loyalties might 
occur. It is a remote contingency, since the 
applicant is far beyond the age of conscription 
in any modern war, but it serves as well as 
any to illustrate the principle involved. Per- 
haps it serves all the better because it is so 
utterly improbable that this hypothetical con- 
flict of loyalties could ever become actual in the 
ease of this applicant, even if he were admitted 
to citizenship. At least it will serve better if 
it can be kept clearly in mind that the issue of 
pacifism as against militarism is not involved. 
As the judge clearly indicated, it is not a ques- 
tion of probabilities, but of principles. 

“So it is. And upon that basis we are willing 


to say, in language which we hope may be just 
as clear as that of Judge Burrows, that if his 
decision upon this principle were correct, no 
Christian man could honestly retain his citizen. 
ship in the United States; further, that no 
man who has a decent respect for the dignity 
of his own personality or any sense of the cate. 
gorical imperative of the moral law, whether he 
calls himself Christian or not, could retain his 
citizenship without chloroforming his conscience 
and stultifying his reason. If citizenship means 
absolute and unquestioning obedience to every 
conceivable mandate of government, regardless 
of right, the question would not be whether a 
Christian could be accepted as a member of the 
body politic, but whether a citizen could prop- 
erly be accepted as a member of a Christian 
church. The body of the followers of Christ is 
in far more danger of being contaminated by 
admitting to its membership persons who know 
no right or duty other than the enactments of 
the civil power, than is the state of being weak- 
ened by admitting persons who refuse to take 
an oath of unconditional obedience to its man- 
dates. 

“An oath? What is an oath? From time im- 
memorial it has been considered that there is 
no more solemn or binding method of making 
an affirmation of one’s attitudes and intentions 
than a form of words concluding with, ‘So help 
me God.’ The affiant specifically invokes the 
divine witness to the sincerity of his declara- 
tion and the divine aid in carrying it out. It 
was a long while before persons who refused 
to employ such a formula—whether deterred by 
lack of belief in God or by excessive reverence 
for His name—were permitted to exercise full 
civil rights. If Professor MacIntosh’s applica- 
tion for citizenship had been accepted, he would 
have been required to state that he would sup- 
port and defend the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, ‘so help me God.’ Under 
the interpretation which the Bureau of Natural- 
ization and Judge Burrows place upon civil 
loyalty, this would be equivalent to saying, ‘1 
promise, so help me God, to obey all future 
laws, including any which I may believe to be 
contrary to the will of God” If the will of 
God is to be overruled by the higher court of 
civil government, why drag in God to lend 
sanction to an oath of allegiance? If the gov- 
ernment claims to outrank God in authority, 
let it furnish its own sanctions.” 


Other Cases 

Of no less significance, though the per- 
sons are not of such prominence as Dr. 
MacIntosh, are the cases of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Dorland Webb and Miss Martha 
Jane Graber. Mrs. Webb, who has been 
for twelve years a resident of Richmond, 
(Continued on page 54) 
































NDER the above caption the Wash- 

ington Herald of Jan. 2, 1930, 
printed a press report sent to it for 
publication by the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals, embodying a resolution passed 
by that organization at its last annual 
meeting, which reads as follows: 


“WuerEas, The District of Columbia has no 
legislation protecting the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath and the right of working men and women 
to one day of rest in seven; and, 

“WHEREAS, The necessity and propriety of 
such legislation has been recognized in the 
various States throughout the nation; therefore, 

“Be it resolved, That this Board petition the 
Congress of the United States for the passage 
of such legislation as may be suitable in pro- 
tecting the right of worship and the right of 
periodic rest, basing the form of such legisla- 
tion upon the experience of the States and the 
suggestions of the Christian churches of the 
District of Columbia.” 


The Washington Herald made the fol- 
lowing comment on the above resolu 
tion : 

“The Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals serves 
fair notice of its intention to petition 
Congress for the enactment of a Sunday 
blue law for the District of Columbia. 


“There is no way in which to meet 
organized intolerance except by organ- 
ized resistance. 

“The people of this city who do not 
want to be deprived of the harmless 
Sunday amusements they now enjoy, in- 
eluding Sunday baseball and Sunday 
theaters and movies, should lose no time 
in making their plans for a finish fight 
against the spirit of narrow-minded in- 
terference with human rights. 


“Those who see no harm in spending 
Sunday motoring in the country, an 
amusement which carries with it natu- 
rally the right to purchase gasoline on 
Sunday, would do well to combat any 

ee looking toward the infliction of 





*Blue Law Intolerance Raising 


® Its Head Again” 


the blue law sabbath on the national 
capital. 

“Those who find innocent amusement 
and healthful recreation playing golf on 
Sunday should get together, and through 
their various organizations, adopt a con- 
certed plan for combating the ugly 
spirit of bigotry which is behind all 
movements aimed at the simple right of 
the people to spend their weekly day of 
rest in a manner agreeable to them, and 
not agreeable to the self-appointed reg- 
ulators of public morals. 

“The power of the organization which 
thus announces its determination to seek 
‘the passage of such legislation as may 
be suitable in protecting the right of 
worship and the right of periodic rest,’ 
is not to be underestimated. When it 
cracks its whip over its trembling min- 
ions at the Capitol, it makes that power 
known. It will require united opposi- 
tion and organization to defeat this raid 
on the liberties of the great masses of 
the people. 

“The right of worship in Washington 
needs no protection from Congress. 
Churches are to be found everywhere. 

“When the pastors begin preaching 
the religion of the Bible, . . . perhaps 
they can fill them on Sunday. 

“There is no power in Congress to 
force the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia to go to chureh on Sunday. 

“It is within the power of the 
churches to induce them to do so.” 

We agree with this editorial of the 
Washington Herald that “the right of 
worship in Washington needs no protec- 
tion from Congress.” There is not a 
single individual in Washington who 
does not enjoy that right. Abraham 
Lincoln abolished slavery in the District 
of Columbia more than sixty years ago. 
Nobody is now compelled to work. The 
complaint is that men cannot find 
enough work to do to sustain their fami- 
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lies properly. Nobody is being over- 
worked. There are no factories in the 
District of Columbia. The Government 
employees work only seven hours a day 
and five and one-half days a week in the 
summer, with thirty days’ leave of ab- 
sence each year for vacation. The plea 
that a Sunday law is needed in Wash- 
ington to protect the workingman is all 
camouflage. The labor unions of the 
District of Columbia, comprising 65,000 
employees, protested most vigorously 
against the Lankford Sunday Observ- 
ance bill, and informed the reform or- 
ganizations which promoted the bill that 
they had all the rest they wanted each 
week, and that they did not want these 
reformers to dictate how the laboring 
man should spend the time either on 
Sunday or any other day, 


But this is exactly what the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals proposes to do, for their 
resolution expressly states, “basing the 
form of such legislation upon . . . the 
suggestions of the Christian churches of 
the District of Columbia.” 

The Christian churches of the District 
of Columbia are to determine the man- 
ner in which Sunday is to be observed 
under the authority of the Congress of 
the United States. If this is not a union 
of church and state under the Federal 
Government, we should like to know 
what it is. President Grant was right 
when he said: 

“We have three political parties in 
the United States: The Republican, 
the Democratic, and the Methodist 
Church.” 


Maryland Lord’s Day Alliance Loses 
Legal Fight 


HE Maryland 

Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance through its see- 
retary, Rev. Dr. W. 
W. Davis, Rev. Dr. G. W. Haddaway, 
and other members of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance, requested Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland to prohibit backet-ball games’ 
being played on State land or property 
on Sundays, which had been done for 
some time by the State militia in the 
One Hundred and Fourth Medical Reg- 
iment Armory, Baltimore, and the State 
Armory at Hyattsville, near the city of 
Washington. Governor Ritchie sub- 
mitted the legal proposition to Thomas 
H. Robinson, Attorney-General of Mary- 
land, for ruling. 

Mr. Robinson’s opinion, in part, fol- 
lows: 

“From your letter and also from a 
subsequent interview with General Reck- 
ord, I understand that these games have 
been taking place on Sunday for several 
years without objection ; that the games 


Attorney-General Rules Sunday 
Amateur Sports Are Permissible 


are purely amateur 
and solely for the 
recreation and exer- 
cise of the members 
of the teams who play them; that no 
admission is charged, but score cards 
are provided which those attending are 
expected to pay for, but there is no obli- 
gation to do that, and any one ean re- 
main without paying for the score card, 
if he wishes to do so. 


“Money for Expenses 


“The proceeds derived from the sale 
of the score cards are used solely for 
expenses, such as buying uniforms, ete., 
and no player or other person connected 
with the conduct of the games receives 
any monetary compensation of any kind 
for any services rendered by him, or for 
his participation in the game. 

“Your inquiry involves the determi- 
nation of two questions: First, whether 
the law of this State prohibits the play- 
ing of amateur games solely for exercise. 
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reation, and amusement on Sunday ; 

d, second, if such games are permis- 
sible, is it lawful to permit the sale of 
seore cards for use at such games on 
Sunday ? 

“Takes Opposite View 

“The case of Levering vs. Park Com- 
missioners (134 Md., 48) is relied upon 
by Mr. Haddaway and others as sup- 
porting the proposition that amateur 
games are prohibited on Sunday. I am 
unable to agree with this contention. 
The Levering case involved the validity 
of an ordinance which was enacted by 
the mayor and city council of Baltimore, 
which was construed to permit the play- 
ing of professional games on Sunday 
for pay. 

“This is clearly apparent from the de- 
cision, in the course of which Judge 
Thomas said, at page 59: ‘The ordinance 
permits the games referred to on Sun- 
day by professionals and others who 
may be hired and paid for that pur- 
pose, and whose occupations and em- 
ployment may be the playing of such 
games.’ 

“Aimed at Professionalism 


“A careful reading of that case con- 
vinees me that the ordinance was de- 
clared invalid only because it attempted 
to permit persons to pursue their usual 
employment and occupation for gain, on 
Sunday, contrary to State statutes. Al- 
though the question as to whether ama- 
teur games solely for exercise, recrea- 
tion, and amusement may be played on 
Sunday has never been expressly de- 
cided by the courts of this State, the rea- 
soning of the Court of Appeals in the 
Levering case clearly indicates that such 
sports are permissible. 

“Before it can be held that such ama- 
teur games on Sunday are prohibited, 
there must be some specific statutory 
provision to that effect... . 

“Certainly, recreation and exercise 
are entirely compatible with the under- 
lying purpose of the statute to require 

£. day’s surcease from labor in every 
en, 
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“The law, with respect to Sunday ob- 
servance, is stated in 37 Cye, at page 
590, as follows: 

“To make the indulgence on Sunday 
in the various sports and amusements, 
ete., unlawful, a specific statutory pro- 
vision is necessary, as these things are 
not within the meaning of statutes pro- 
hibiting common labor.’ 

“Ten Commandments Cited 

“In support of the above statement, 
the case of People vs. Poole (89 N. Y. 
Supp., 773) is cited. In that case Judge 
Gaynor remarked that physical exercise 
and games are not forbidden on the Sab- 
bath in the ten commandments; and 
that in the Christian church there have 
never been any rules prohibiting phys- 
ical games and exercises on Sunday. 

“To the same effect is 25 R. C. L., 
page 1427, where it is said: 

“*Athletic games and sports, such as 
baseball, on Sunday are not unlawful 
unless expressly declared so by statute, 
or included therein by necessary impli- 
cation from the language used.’ 

“No Opposing Law Found 

“There is no statute law in this State 
which specifically prohibits the playing 
of amateur games for exercise and rec- 
reation on Sunday, and the only statute 
which could possibly be interpreted to 
prohibit such games by implication is 
that which is codified as Section 483 of 
Article 27 of the Code of Public Genera] 
Laws, the relevant provisions of which 
read: 

“ “No person whatsoever shall work or 
do any bodily labor on the Lord’s day, 
commonly called Sunday.’ 

“The question arises, therefore, as to 
whether the playing of such games con- 
stitutes ‘work’ or ‘bodily labor’ within 
the meaning of Section 483. 

“T do not believe it to be susceptible 
of any such interpretation, especially 
since the statute with which we are deal- 
ing is penal in its nature, and must, 
therefore, be strictly construed against 
the State and for the benefit of the 
citizens. 
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“Games Not Work, He Says 

“Tt is a well-known fact that baseball, 
golf, tennis, and numerous other ama- 
teur games have been uniformly per- 
mitted throughout this State for years 
without objection, and that such games 
have never been regarded as work or 
bodily labor in the ‘ordinary and natu- 
ral signification’ of these words. 

“Tt is my opinion, therefore, that the 
playing of amateur games solely for ex- 
ercise, recreation, and amusement on 
Sunday, is not unlawful, and it there- 
fore becomes necessary to consider 
whether it is lawful to permit the sale 
of score cards for use at such games on 
Sunday. 

“Not Commercial Sale 

“The only statute which I can find 
which might have any relevancy upon 
this subject is Section 484 of Article 27, 
which forbids the sale of articles of mer- 
chandise on Sunday, with certain spe- 
cifically enumerated exceptions.  Al- 
though score cards may not strictly 
come within any of these exceptions, I 
believe that the-sale thereof under the 
circumstances outlined in your letter 
could not be construed as a sale of an 
article of merchandise within the mean- 
ing of said section. The manifest pur- 
pose of the provisions against Sunday 
selling is to prohibit commercial sales in 
the regular course of business. 

“For the reasons stated, I am of the 
opinion that there is no rational basis 
upon which you, as governor, would be 
justified in passing an order prohibiting 
the playing of such games and the sale 
of score cards on State property on Sun- 
day in the manner indicated.” 

A similar question involving the play- 
ing of baseball games on Federal prop- 
erty on Sundays by members of the na- 
tional Army was presented to the War 
Department. The State authorities in 
several of the Southern States held that 
the U. S. military reservations within 
their States were subject to the State 
Sunday laws which prohibited Sunday 
baseball. The Secretary of War issued 
a prompt reply to the State officials who 
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attempted to interfere with the playing 
of Sunday baseball on the U. S. military; 
reservations, that the State authorities 
had no jurisdiction over the U. S. mili. 
tary reservations within their territory, 





The U. S. Government regards theg 
military reservations as extra-territorial, 
and not subject to local regulations 


The Lord’s Day Alliance, in its zeal 


to 


stop everything and to regulate every. 


body’s conduct on Sunday, is doing t 


he 


cause of religious liberty a good service, 
when such legal questions are decided 


against it. 








Shall Militarism Determine 
Citizenship Qualification? 
(Continued from page 50) 


Ind., is a Quaker. The American Friend, 
of Nov. 28, 1929, describes the court 
scene and quotes the substance of the 
hearing. Space forbids giving the ques- 
tions and answers at length, but the few 


offered are significant. E. J. Kennedy 
of Cincinnati, the Federal examiner, 


asked: 


“Mrs. Webb, when you appeared here before 
you said you would be willing to render serviee 


for your country, but you could not fight for it. 


Are you still of the same mind? 


“MARGARET WEBB: I love the United States, 
and would serve it faithfully—would lay dow 


my own life for it, but I could not take life. 


“JuDGE: If necessary, are you willing to take 


up arms in defense of the United States? 


“MARGARET WEBB: I would give my life, but 


I could not take up arms. 


“JupGE: Are you willing to take this oath of 
allegiance [Judge reads oath], renouncing al 
legiance to all other governments, that of King 


George in particular? 


“MARGARET WesB: Yes, putting my own in- 
terpretation on what defense of the Constitution 


means. 


“EXAMINER: But it might be necessary to 
defend the government in war. Would you do 


that? 


“MARGARET WEBB: Friends have been exempt 


from bearing arms. 


“JupGE: Would you render noncombatant 


service in time of war? 
“MARGARET WEBB: Yes. 


“EXAMINER: But you make a mental reserva 


tion in your declaration of allegiance on tl 
question of taking up arms? 
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_ “MarGaReET WEBB: Yes, I couldn’t do that. 
“EXAMINER (turning to judge): I can’t do 
other than recommend against the applicant.” 


The following from the Oregon Jour- 
nal, Dee. 22, 1929, entitled “Quakers 
Barred,” hits the mark: 

“4 Federal judge has denied American citi- 
zenship to Mrs. Margaret Webb, Richmond, 
Ind., because she is a Quaker. 

“During her examination for admission she 
was asked the question, ‘If the law were changed 
compelling women to fight, what would you 
do?’ She replied, ‘I could not fight.’ . 

“Born in Canada, Mrs. Webb was the daugh- 
ter, wife, and sister of distinguished Quaker 
ministers and mother of a Quaker missionary. 
She has resided in the United States for many 
years. If admitted, Mrs. Webb would have 
been a citizen of the highest type. 

“Thou shalt not kill.’ It is a positive in- 
junction in the ten commandments. It is a 
commandment in the laws of every State, a com- 
mandment honored by society and required in 
private life by all governments. 

“Tt is one of the ordinances of the Quaker 

Church. It was an ordinance to which Mrs. 
Webb bowed when she said, ‘I could not fight.’ 
And yet, though in character, career, purpose, 
and standards she would have made a highly 
desirable citizen, she was, because of her reli- 
gion, denied admission as a citizen of the 
United States. The same requirement would 
ve denied American citizenship to the mother 
f Herbert Hoover. . 
“It is an encroachment by the courts upon 
the province of the church. With all due re- 
spect for the courts, it is not good constitu- 
tional law in America for a woman to be barred 
from citizenship because of her religion. 

“Nor is it in harmony with the spirit of the 
American government, which, in the Kellogg 
pact, led the world into covenants renouncing 
war. 

“Nor is it in keeping with that clause in the 
Bill of Rights that guarantees to every citizen 
full freedom in the matter of how and when 
and whom to worship. With this decision, it 
is time for Congress to interfere. 

“Are our courts heading us back toward the 
time when the people of New England showed 
their aversion to Quakers by hanging some of 
them on Boston Common? 

“Wasn’t the Quaker relief work in the World 
War a glorious service that would seem to en- 
title this Quaker woman who ‘could not fight’ 
to citizenship in good old U. S. A.?” 


“Must They Kill?’’ 
With respect to Miss Graber’s case, 
the same editor on Dec. 29, 1929, asks, 
ust They Kill?” All that is said is 
, but we can give only a part here: 
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“One of the greatest ordinances ever adopted 
by act of man is the first clause in the Bill of 
Rights. Here it is: ‘Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press.’ 

“That declaration is one of the landmarks 
of the ages, one of the priceless gifts to man- 
kind, one of the noblest enactments of the 
centuries. 

“But in the cross-examination of Miss Graber 
in her quest for citizenship, there occurred the 
following questions and answers: 

“Question—Are you willing to serve in the 
Army, if need be, in time of war? 

“Answer.—I am willing to serve in my pro- 
fession, . . . a registered nurse. ‘ 

“Ques.—Suppose your country saw fit to de- 
mand your services in the Army in time of war 
as a combatant, to take part in the war; explain 
what you would do under such circumstances. 

“Ans.—I would go to the front in my pro- 
fession. 

“Ques.—That doesn’t answer my question. 
My question was: Suppose you were called upon 
to act as a combatant in time of war for the 
United States, would you fight? 

“Ans.—That would not be professional as a 
nurse. 

“Ques—That doesn’t answer the question: 
Are you willing to fight for the United States if 
need be? You understand what is meant by 
fighting, Miss Graber; I mean to take up arms 
in defense of the United States if necessary. 

“Ans.—I cannot kill, but I would be willing 
to give my life. 

“All the traditions of the United States are 
shocked by the inquisitorial exactions of this 
American court. It is a long, long trail from 
the ‘Mayflower’ to the questions of this Federal 
court in Ohio. ‘I know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death,’ in the exalted and honored ora- 
tory of Patrick Henry, does not count under 
the new status of 1929 in American courts 
when an alien woman or man pleads for citizen- 
ship. 

“The fury and ferocity of the new demands 
in our Federal courts are exampled in the ques- 
tions that followed Miss Graber’s answer, ‘I 
cannot kill, but I would be willing to give my 
life.’ Here they are: 

“Ques.—Do I understand that you mean that 
you are unwilling to fight for the United 
States? 

“Ans.—Do you mean by ‘fighting,’ killing? 

“Ques.—I do, if necessary. Such is war, Miss 
Graber. . . . The question is as to whether or 
not in time of war, if need be, you are willing 
to shed blood in defense of the United States. 

“Ans.—I said I would be willing to shed my 
own blood in defense of the United States. 

“Ques.—I am not asking you as to your will- 
ingness to shed your own blood: I am asking 
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you as to your willingness to shed the blood of 
others if need be. 

“Ans.—I conscientiously could not do that. 

“*T would be willing,’ said Miss Graber, ‘to 
shed my own blood in defense of the United 
States.’ 

“What more could a nation ask? 

“On what constitutional authority can a Fed- 
eral court demand more?” 

Concluding Observations 

In the more than one hundred fifty 
years of our glorious history and mar- 
velous development, the United States 
of America has never yet called upon 
any of its women folk to bear arms. It 
is unthinkable that it would ever do so. 
The horrors of war are such that no man 
wants his women folk dragged into 
fighting. The gentle ministrations of 
nurses and social workers have done 
much to save our young men from the 
complete demoralization which tends to 
go with war, but it is impossible to think 
that these helpful, saving influences 
eould be exercised by women engaged in 
shedding blood on the battle front. 

The memories of the last war are such 
that many men who did their part 
bravely and faithfully are so anxious to 
forget that they will not talk at all about 
it. To refuse citizenship to women whose 
high ideals and womanly instincts would 
forbid them to promise to kill, is the 
height of folly. Coming from an ances- 
try that found asylum in this country 
in the days of the colonies, and always 
having believed that in this country more 
than any other place in the world the 
individual would be protected in the 
exercise of the rights of conscience, we 
confess that the decisions of these judges 
have stirred us deeply. 

We believe that the Baptist (Chi- 
cago), organ of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, in its issue of January 4, 
does not speak too strongly when it asks, 
“Will Nothing but Blood Satisfy Amer- 
icans?” and closes its striking editorial 
with these words: “Let us hope that the 
people of the United States do not yet 
know the attitude of the courts with re- 
gard to naturalization. If they do know 
and consent, God help the United 


States.” 
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time has come when its citizens fail t 
challenge the decisions of courts which 
declare that a man who considers “his 
allegiance to be first to the will of God 

is not attached to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States” 
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Religion and Government 


(Continued from page 45) 


recrudescence of persecution followed, 
promoted this time by the very church 
that had been persecuted under pagan 
Rome. Not until the eighteenth century 
did the nations begin to separate the 
church from the state, and to limit them- 
selves to the making of purely civil laws, 
leaving the church to carry out her ob- 
jects by the means indicated by her 
divine Founder. 

The work of separation is not yet 
complete. National churches still exist. 
These are supported by the state. Their 
worship, their rites, and their customs 
have the force of law over citizens 
They draw their sustenance from t 
public treasury, and consume grea 
quantities of the taxes collected by force 
from the people. Dissenters and unbe- 
lievers are thus obliged to contribute to 
the support of a system of religion that 
is at once odious and contrary to them. 
Yes, it is true. Liberty of conscience 
exists in only a very limited way. 


Persecution of Dissenters 


History reveals that without exception 
every religion established and _patron- 
ized by the state has persecuted dis- 
senters. Always, whenever the <ivil 
power has been lodged in the hands of 
a group of priests, whether pagan, Mo- 
hammedan, or Christian, the double re- 
sult has ever been persecution for those 
whom the reigning religion dubbed 
“heretics,” and spiritual decay for the 
persecutors themselves. 

The sincerity of these persecutors is 
not doubted. We may, and perhaps V 
should, admit the sincerity of all of 





Yes, God help the United States if the 
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them. Nor are we concerned with the 
_ of who may be right, or which 
ay be the true religion. In order to 
decide either or both of these questions, 
it would be necessary to appeal to some 
pope, council, or plebiscite, in short, to 
some tribunal of men as fallible as we 
ourselves. But “the duty which men 
owe to their Creator and the manner of 
discharging it can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, and are recog- 
nizable only at the tribunal of the uni- 
versal Judge.” The true religion of 
Jesus Christ can neither be propagated 
nor maintained by the force of any civil 
power. 

Thus the religion of Jesus Christ, in 
contrast with all others, is the religion 
of love, of the spirit, and of persuasion. 
The church of Christ should follow her 
divine Master. She should make her 
conquest of souls, employing only the 
spiritual arms of persuasion and prayer. 
For her to court the state in order to 
secure legal advantages and worldly 
favors with which to compel skeptics 
and dissenters into conformity, always 
results in the suppression of liberty, 
ith a feigned conformity and its at- 
iendant hypocrisy and formalism. 

Greatest Progress Under Liberty 

A single glance at the world today 
will reveal that in those countries where 
the closest union of the state and reli- 
gion, whether pagan, Mohammedan, or 
Christian, has existed, there is the mini- 
mum of enlightenment and material 
and spiritual advancement. On the other 
hand, where this union has been weak- 
est, there is more liberty, and hence 
greater progress. While in those coun- 
tries wherein the separation is complete, 
or nearly so, where the principle, “Ren- 
der to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s,” 
is practiced, is to be seen the maximum 
of progress in material as well as in 
spiritual matters. 

The true Christian seeks to propagate 
his faith by means of persuasion, by a 
ell-ordered and self-denying life, and 

faithfulness in all things. He never 
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asks for laws that will obligate others 
to conform to his religious ideas. When 
he lives in a country where oppressive 
religious laws are in force, he meekly 
follows in the footsteps of the Nazarene. 
He suffers, supports, and even goes to 
martyrdom for his faith. But mean- 
while he lifts his eyes to his Father in 
heaven, praying for his persecutors, and 
hoping for the day when there may be 
full liberty to believe or not to believe 
according to the dictates of the individ- 
ual conscience. 
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The Beginning of Connecticut’s 
Blue Laws 
(Continued from page 41) 
“Fornication Law 
“It is ordered by this Court and authority 
thereof, That if any man shall commit fornica- 
tion, with any single woman, they shall be pun- 
ished, either by enjoining to marriage, or fine, 
or corporal punishment, or all, or any of these, 
as the Court or magistrate shall appoint, most 
agreeable to the word of God.” 


In June, 1639, at New Haven, all the 
free planters assembled together in a 
general meeting, to consult about set- 
tling civil government according to the 
will of God, and they finally passed the 
following resolution: 


“That Church Members only shall be free 
Burgesses, and that they only shall choose mag 
istrates and officers among themselves, to have 
the power of transacting all publie civil affairs 
of this Plantation, of making and repealing 
laws, dividing of inheritances, deciding of dif- 
ferences that may arise, and doing ail things 
or businesses of like nature.” 


The above extracts were taken from 
“The Code of 1650, Being a Compilation 
of the Earlier Laws and Orders of the 
General Court of Connecticut; also the 
Constitution or Civil Compact Entered 
into and Adopted by the Towns of Wind- 
sor, Hartford, and Weathersfield in 1638- 
39, and Laws of New Haven Colony.” 

The Puritans of Connecticut went to 
great extremes later on in the applica- 
tion of these religious laws, as all former 
legislative assemblies have done which 
entered upon a similar course. When a 
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civil government once enters the reli- 
gious domain to enforce religious obliga- 
tions as such, it is bound to advance 
down the road toward its ultimate goal ; 
namely, the Inquisition and the fiery 


furnace. 
We believe we are rendering America 


and the world a useful service by pub- 
lishing these statutes, now known as “the 
blue laws of colonial times,” in this and 
future issues of the LIBERTY magazine. 
Tn the next number of this magazine, for 
the third quarter, we shall publish the 
early blue laws or religious statutes of 
the Massachusetts colony, enacted by the 
civil magistrates and the Puritan hier- 
arcliy; and also the drastic laws passed 
against “the eursed sect of the Quakers,” 
and any “who entertained or harbored 
a Quaker.” In view of the fact that we 
have a Quaker as President of the 
United States now, these statutes will 
make very interesting reading matter 


today. 


Many Voices Protest the New 


Calendar Scheme 
(Continued from page 87) 


The renter, says the Oregonian, “would 


be subject to thirteen monthly visits 


from the rent collector, and that other 


bills would fal) due thirteen times an- 
nually seems nevertheless to have es- 
caped the notice of those who urge this 
as a reason for reform. Calendar 
reform, ere it has passed all the hurdles, 
is likely to prove not the least vexatious 
of issues the League of Nations has at- 
tempted to solve.” 

The New York Evening Post remarks 
that the proposed calendar change would 
need to be accomplished by international 
treaty and ratified by the United States 
Senate—“a proposal full of political 
dynamite.” 

The Post believes that public senti- 
ment is overwhelmingly opposed to any 
ealendar change which so adversely af- 
fects their interests, and suggests that 
if one of the political parties thinks that 
public sentiment is in favor of the new 
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calendar, it place the calendar reform 
in its party platform in the hope tha 
the change will be “put over” by diplo- 
matic agreement, and the Post editorial 
concludes by saying: 

“It is our belief that any President who did 
this, or any Senate which ratified it, would fare 
the possibility of being driven out of office,” 

We challenge any political party to 
put such a plank in its platform. Its 
doom would be absolutely certain after 
the verdict of the people is rendered. | 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in an 


editorial of Aug. 17, 1929, calls the pres 
ent calendar reformers “the select lily | 


painters,” and asserts, “We support the 


a more intolerable scheme can be de 
vised, we shall cordially consider it.” 

The Knoxville, Tenn., Journal of Sept. 
26, 1929, says: 


“There was commendable wisdom and sentt- 
ment in yesterday’s vote of the Knoxville Chan- 


ber of Cominerce against the proposed change 
in the calendar. The only regret is that al of 
Knoxville could not have heard Judge Lindsay's 
diseussion of the subject, with his defense of 
the worth-whileness of the calendar now in use 


ageinet the so-called efficieney of the new one. 
- The matter is entirely too revolutionary 


to be put over by a careless vote. Few peop 
who advocate the new calendar have given any 


real thought to the meaning or effect of the 


contemplated change, while to the great body 
of our people the entire matter is a closed 


book. . 


“The matter is one of tremendous meaning 
to a people so far uninformed, unaroused, and 
indifferent. Even those who have gone so far 
as to vote by circularized ballot not only for 


a change, but for the definite plan of a year of 
thirteen months, rarely appear to have any rea- 
son beyond that induced by a restless feeling 
that any change is progress. . 

“But shall we gain as much as we lose? . 
At least we should be very sure that we win 
more than we lose before the appalling change 


is made.” 
Hesitate to Russianize the World 
Soviet Russia, in its defiance of reli- 
gion and religious customs, has just re- 
cently adopted a new calendar with 2 
five-day week plan, entirely abolishing 
the seven-day weekly cycle and all fixed 
religious days. The French nation dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror at the time of 
the French Revolution, in defiance of 


proposal with just one reservation: If 
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God and religion, changed the weekly 
ele from seven days to ten days. The 
French government openly defied God, 
and attempted to overthrow all religious 
institutions, and that is exactly what the 
(otsworth or Eastman calendar scheme 
does. 

This God-defying element, which is so 
destructive of all religious obligations 
and of the guaranties of religious free- 
dom, that has entered into the present 
calendar scheme, has awakened the pub- 
lie conscience of even business men. 
These men hesitate to Russianize the 
whole world, and a very respectable 
number are joining the reli¢ious org@an- 
izations in their opposition to a scheme 
that rides roughshod over the religious 
convictions of conscientious people who 
greatly outnumber the few business men 
who are pushing the universal adoption 
of the new calendar by international au- 
thority. 

The new calendar plan does not work 
for peace and unity, but if adopted, is 
destined to create religious dissensions 
and hatred, splitting many denomina- 
Sons in two, one branch following the 
w religious days fixed under the new 
zlendar, and the other branch foilow- 
ing the original religious days as set 
forth under the old calendar. 

The new calendar scheme, if adopted, 
would virtually establish by law a new 
form of religion, giving it both national 
and international authority. The result 
would be religious oppression and per- 
secution of all those who failed to con- 
form to the universal calendar sustained 
by international law. 

Money making is commendable, but 
when men seek to increase their mer- 
cenary gains and business advantages by 
means of the destruction of religious 
faith and of the most ancient and re- 
vered religious institutions which have 
been preserved through the ages at the 
Price of martyrdom, it loses its com- 
mendability. Such is the only basis 
given for the adoption of the proposed 








&:. ealendar. No other reason has been 
anced by its few ardent advocates. 
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We are opposed to the government's 
prescribing or proscribing any religious 
faith, either by direct or indirect legis- 
lation. 

= Re | 


A National Sunday Observance 
Bill Pending fn Co hon 
Continued from page 37) 


ward performed on Sunday, shall pay a 
fine of $1,006, or be imprisoned for one 
year, or both, simply for the reason that 
he traveled in interstate commerce on 4 
previous occasion for altogether a dif- 
ferent purpose at the time than perform- 
ing on Sunday. 

The ancient Puritans used to fine peo- 
ple ten shillings for traveling on Sun- 
day, but these modern Puritans who 
framed this Sunday bill propose to fine 
a person $1.000. or impose imprisonment 
for one year, or both, for traveling on 
any other day of the week from State to 
State, provided he is guilty of perform- 
img afterward on Sunday. 

How these modern Puritans can pos- 
sibly work their minds into such a reli- 
gious frenzy as to out-Puritanize the 
ancient Puritans in this enlightened and 
progressive age in a country where we 
are supposed to have separation of 
church and state, is beyond our compre- 
hension! If they succeed in putting this 
bill through, they can put anything 
through. If Congress forces such a 
drastic Jaw upon the States which have 
repealed their Sunday laws and which 
have legalized Sunday shows and per- 
formances, and granted religious free- 
dom to their citizens, it will contravene 
the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as well as the 
Tenth Amendment. 

Thus far Congress has turned a deaf 
ear to all such proposals, and we trust 
that the seventy-first Congress will fol- 
low the worthy example of its prede- 
cessors. If Congress should pass the 
proposed Sunday observance legislation, 
it certainly would set a dangerous pree- 
edent for subsequent legislation of this 
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kind, still more restrictive of the liber- 
ties of American citizens. Such legisla- 
tion is un-American, un-Christian, un- 
just, unfair, and unbecoming American 
citizens. Let every lover of liberty and 
of free republican institutions, write a 
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letter to his Congressman, urging him 
to use his influence against the passage 
of this Sunday bill, which subverts the 
civil and religious liberty vouchsafed 
to every citizen under our matchless 
Constitution. C. 82% 


The W. C. T. U. of Pennsylvania Violates 
Its Own Principles 


NE of the outstanding platform 

principles of the W. C. T. U., na- 
tional as well as State, is that its organi- 
zation is nonsectarian. Because of this 
broad platform, inviting all persons of 
every faith to become members of this 
nonsectarian organization to work for a 
common end, namely, temperance and 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic, quite 
a number of the State and loeal W. C. 


T. U. organizations have entirely elimi- 
nated their Sabbath observance de- 


partments or merged them into the 
evangelical and spiritual work of the 
organization. 

It is highly improper to pretend to be 
a nonsectarian organization, and at the 
same time advocate compulsory Sunday 
observance laws. Sunday observance is 
a sectarian dogma which has its foun- 
dation in the church creeds of certain 
sects, and is entirely opposed to the 
religious faith of other sects, also mem- 
bers of the W. C. T. U. 

The Pennsylvania W. C. T. U. and 
some of the local W. C. T. U. organiza- 
tions in the same State, have taken a 
very active part in advocating before 
legislative bodies the enactment and re- 
tention of very drastic Sunday observ- 
ance laws on the basis of religious obli- 
gations. These organizations have gone 
even farther, and rebuked public offi- 
cials for their failure to enforce these 
antiquated laws, for their advocacy of 
the repeal of these religious statutes, 
and have actually aided in the prosecu- 
tion of their own members who happen 
to observe some other day as holy time, 
for failure to observe Sunday. 


If this is not sectarianism gone wild, 
we should like to know what it is! Let 
these W. C. T. U. organizations of Penn. 
sylvania be either one thing or the other, 
but not attempt to be both sectarian and 
nonsectarian at the same time. If they 
are nonsectarian, then let them elim. 
inate sectarian dogmas from their legis- 
lative program. 

The Anti-Saloon League claims to be 
a nonsectarian organization, its mem- 
bership composed of people of many 
faiths. Whatever other faults the Anti- 
Saloon League may have, it has been 
true and loyal to its platform principles, 
by studiously avoiding the Sunday ob- 
servance issue, and adhering strictly t 
its great objective. No sectarian issue 
of a religious character is ever raised in 
the League, and all denominations are 
placed on an equal footing. 

We are glad to state, for the glory 
and honor of a large number of W. C. 
T. U. organizations in other States than 
Pennsylvania, that they have made their 
organizations nonsectarian in fact, and 
not in theory only, by abolishing the 
Sunday observance departments, and 
these noble organizations never concern 
themselves about the passing of Sunday 
laws or the prosecuting of non-Sunday 
observers. 

We have the highest respect for these 
magnificent organizations which adhere 
to their noble work and steer clear of 
sectarian issues. L. 
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Among the happy, the genuine Chris 
tian is the happiest. 
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Another Bill to Unite Church 


and State 


N different occasions the Liperty 

magazine has been taken to task by 
the representatives of some reform or- 
ganizations, for insisting that the spon- 
sors of Sunday bills and similar meas- 
ures are really seeking to bring about 
a union of church and state, in spite of 
their vehement protestations that they 
dearly love the great principles of re- 
ligious liberty which were expounded 
by the fathers of the Constitution, and 
incorporated into that matchless docu- 
ment. Nothing has come to our atten- 
tion for a long time which more clearly 
shows how warped the minds of some 
of these reformers are, than the action 
of Congressman Lankford of Georgia in 
introducing into the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 11 “a bill (H. R. 
9757) to provide for the preservation 
of certain churches in the District of 
Columbia as memorials and shrines.” 
The bill reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Commis- 
sion on Public Buildings and Grounds are 
authorized, empowered, and directed to enter 
into such negotiations, take such steps, and se- 
eure in the name of the United States of Amer- 
iea such options, contracts for future purchase, 
rights, easements, and titles as may be neces- 
sary to preserve as permanent national me- 
morials and shrines, in the city of Washing- 
ton and the District of Columbia, sufficient 
lands upon which are located certain church 
buildings which by this act are to be preserved 
for said purpose, and which are now known as: 
(a) Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church 
at the southwest corner of John Marshall Place 
and C Street Northwest, which church was at- 
tended by Presidents Grant and McKinley and 
other notable men and women; (b) New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church at the intersection 
of H Street and New York Avenue Northwest, 
Which church was attended by President Lin- 
coln and other notable men and women; (c) 
St. Johns Church at the northeast corner of 
H and Sixteenth Streets Northwest, which 
church was attended by practically all the 
Presidents, and generally known as the Church 
9" the Presidents; (d) Calvary Baptist Church 





at southeast corner of H and Eighth Streets 
Northwest, which church was attended by Presi- 
dent Harding and other notable men and 
women; (¢e) First Congregational Church at 
northeast corner of Tenth and G Streets North- 
west, which church was attended by President 
Coolidge and other notable men and women; 
(f) Friends’ Meeting House at northwest corner 
of Irving and Thirteenth Streets Northwest, 
which church President Hoover and other 
notable men and women now attend. 

“Sec. 2. That in case it becomes necessary to 
secure title to said property, it may be leased 
for church purposes to the people now using 
same, or it may be used for such other purpose 
in keeping with the spirit and purposes of this 
act. 

“Sec. 3. It shall not be necessary to purchase 
any of said property while same is used by pres- 
ent owners for church purposes, and said Com- 
mission on Public Buildings and Grounds shall 
only do what is necessary to prevent said build- 
ings from either being destroyed or put to a 
use inconsistent with their preservation as 
memorials and shrines.” 


This bill names six church buildings 
in the capital city, in each of which at 
least one President has been a wor- 
shiper, as well as “other notable men 
and women.” No Catholic church is 
recognized, no Lutheran, no Christian, 
no United Brethren, no Christian 
Science temple, no Jewish synagogue. 
While we may never have had a Presi- 
dent who belonged to any one of these 
faiths, all have contributed “notable men 
and women” to the service of the gov- 
ernment. We cannot help wondering 
just what the representatives of the de- 
nominations not included in Mr. Lank- 
ford’s plan think of it. 

Section 2 of the bill says: “That in 
case it becomes necessary to secure title 
to said property, it may be leased for 
church purposes to the people now using 
same, or it may be used for such other 
purpose in keeping with the spirit and 
purposes of this act.” 

This would be a guaranty to favored 
congregations that their places of meet- 
ing need never be lost to them. In the 
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event of the members’ not contributing 
as they should for the upkeep of the 
buildings, the government would be com- 
pelled to buy them. The provisions of 
the bill would destroy all incentive for 
the members of these congregations to 
discharge the obligations which natu- 
rally and rightfully belong to them. It 
is a poor church that is not worthy of 
the support of its own members. 

There has been much agitation about 
getting the government out of business 
since the war. For example, the rail- 
roads were promptly turned back to 
their owners, and most of the govern- 
ment-owned merchant ships have been 
sold. Now it is planned to have Uncle 
Sam enter a new line—buying and leas- 
ing churches. If Congress should once 
be committed to the principle of appro- 
priating government funds to the pres- 
ervation of certain churches in the city 
of Washington, there could be no valid 
reason why churches of historical inter- 
est in other places should not receive 
financial aid. Boston would have a fine 
excuse for asking help for both the 
North Church and the Old South 
Church. To go no farther from the 
capital city than Alexandria, it would 
seem inevitable that the church in which 
Washington worshiped and which now 
charges a small fee to visitors, must be 
placed on the government benefit list. 

But why talk about it further? The 
plan is so absurd that even a casual 
reading of the bill must make every 
lover of freedom and justice wonder 
what will be introduced in Congress 
next. In countries where there is a 
uhion of church and state, nonconform- 
ists are taxed for the support of the 
state church. According to the Lank- 
ford bill, those of other denominations 
and no denominations at all would be 
taxed to keep up several churches. As 
surely as the sun rises and sets, if this 
measure should pass, it would be but 
the entering wedge for a complete union 
of religion and the government. One 
finds it hard to be temperate in speech 
in referring to such a proposal. 
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Imagine our surprise when we read 
ihese words of Rev. Dr. Abernethy, 
pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, re. 
ported in the Washington News of Feb. 
ruary 12: “We have just finished spend- 
ing $350,000 on church improvements, 
and we would like to stay here awhile. 
We certainly would not object to the 
measure.” A man who holds such a 
misconception of the right relation be- 
tween church and _ state, should be 
ashamed to draw a salary from the 
denomination whose most _ illustrious 
American representative was that Roger 
Williams who fled in the midst of winter 
from Massachusetts Bay Colony, and 
took up his abode among the Indians 
of Rhode Island, because he refused to 
kneel to the power of the church-ridden 
colony. 

To the credit of Dr. Patterson, a Pres- 
byterian pastor, this quotation is given: 
“T would be opposed to any arrangement 
that smacks of the union of church and 
state. . . . I would certainly not want 
to be the minister of a shrine partly or 
wholly supported by the government.” 

God give us many Dr. Pattersons! 
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Hoover—True Liberal 
N his recent letter on commissions, to gg 
Dr. Thompson, President Hoover ih ’ 
said: Ww 
“It is from too much ‘government of dine 
the people’ that we get the fundamental debuts 
confusion that government, since it can aes 
correct much abuse, can also create the ti 
righteousness.” ine 
In view of the imminent campaign to joy? . 
abolish cigarettes, to place religion in health 
the schools, to ban even further the birth with |] 
controllers, and other equally lofty ob- day 0! 
jectives, this view of the President 1s The st 


interesting. 

We are glad to observe that the Presi- 
dent is not aligned with the Puritanical 
reformers who would club us all into 
being good 

And we are glad that in this statement 
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he has shown that he is, at heart, what 
we always have believed him to be—a 
TRUE LIBERAL.—Editorial in the Eve- 
ning Courier, Camden, N. J., Jan. 20, 
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A Good Editorial on the Sunday 
Question 


HE editor of the News-Herald of 

Boulder, Colo., printed a very sen- 
sible and instructive editorial upon the 
Sunday issue which was pending before 
that city on a referendum, and which un- 
doubtedly greatly aided the people in 
making their decision to repeal the Sun- 
day ordinances which prohibited all 
commercialized recreation on that day. 
The editorial says: 

“Remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy,’ has various interpretations 
placed upon it. 

“The News-Herald believes that no 
man can safely neglect the spiritual or 
holy side of his nature. The ever-recur- 
ring tragedies in human life reveal that 
those who worship money and pleasure 
1 ae their gods and pay wages to sin, re- 
ceive inevitable penalties. 

“There are those who think Sunday 
should be without recreation of any 
kind. But holiness is not for one day 
alone. As men lead their lives every 
day, so are they judged by their fellow 
men. 

“We don’t believe the divine Creator 
meant that men should be solemn every 
minute of one day in seven, any more 
than He meant that men should work all 
the time. Didn’t God give us the sun- 
shine, the mountains, and the air to en- 
joy? Don’t His Holy Scriptures teach 
health and joy? Truly, what one does 
with his time on Sunday or any other 
day of the week, is a personal question. 
The state functions, or should only fune- 
tion, in the individual’s relation to the 
public when the public peace, health, 
and safety are concerned. 

‘Would those who believe it is wrong 








to see a Sunday picture or Sunday base- 


ball game, say that the state has the 
right to keep them from attending 
church on Sunday, riding in their auto- 
mobiles, turning on their radios, fishing 
or picnicking on Sunday? A religious 
question is not a state question under 
our Constitution, which separates church 
and state. : 

“The News-Herald, knowing that the 
Sunday observance question is a per- 
sonal one, attempts to tell no one arbi- 
trarily what he should or should not do 
on Sunday. But the News-Herald can 
see not one whit of difference between 
a Sunday movie or a Sunday baseball 
game and Sunday golf, Sunday automo- 
bile riding for pleasure, Sunday swim- 
ming, Sunday picnics, Sunday Chautau- 
qua programs. The question is not 
whether one pays for what he sees on 
Sunday. Whether free or paid for, 
amusement is amusement, recreation is 
recreation. There is much inconsistency 
in the so-called talk about a commercial- 
ized Sunday. 

“The News-Herald editor will vote for 
repeal of Boulder’s ordinance, which 
without qualification prohibits Sunday 


entertainments and sports. The ordi- 
nance makes law violators out of 
churches and Chautauqua. It forces 


Boulder citizens into an undesired hypo- 
critical réle. It puts the city into an 
impossible governmental situation, in 
that the city cannot regulate the peace- 
ful and harmless disposal of an individ- 
ual’s time.” 

The people did vote for the repeal of 
the Sunday ordinance by a majority 
vote of two to one. The Colorado State 
law prohibits Sunday from being com- 
mercialized, but the State Sunday law 
has been regarded as obsolete for years, 
the same as some other States regard 
certain existing laws as ineffective be- 
cause of their religious character. The 
people of Boulder have set a good exam- 
ple in repealing their religious ordi- 
nances instead of voting to retain them, 
and then violating them openly, which 
has a tendency to foster a growing dis- 
respect for all law. L. 
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Sparks From the Editor’s Anvil 


OneE who thinks he knows more than 
God, is a fool. 


LEAN prayers and fat purses make 
poor Christians. 


GuT perishes in the fire, but pure gold 
shines the brighter. 


Happiness, like bodily warmth, is 
generated from the inside. 


THE man who has the greatest charity 
for man, serves God the best. 


Let your exceeding goodness be the 
greatest fault men can find in you. 


THERE is nothing so small in the sight 
of God as the fool who says there is no 
God. 


TrUE religion never knocks at the 
door of Cesar’s chamber for legislative 
sanction. 


A MAN who rejoices in a “lively hope” 
in his religion, is the happiest person in 
the world. 


THE last act of a consummate hypo- 
crite is the betrayal of the Master with 
a Judas kiss. 


HE is a Christian who demonstrates 
that Christ is worth more than ten thou- 
sand worlds to him. 


Some take such a melancholy view of 
religion that they think it is a sacred 
duty to look gloomy. 


A RELIGION that is intolerant and de- 
void of love is a curse to the world, not- 
withstanding its claims of priority over 
all other religions. 


Gop is found a welcome guest more 
frequently in the humble cottage by the 
side of the road than in the rich palace 
on the finest avenue. 


THE finite mind has difficulty in un- 
derstanding the paradoxes of God, yet 
when rightly understood these apparent 
contradictions express the _ greatest 
truths. 


To compare the state church of medi- 
eval times with the primitive church of 
Christianity, is like showing a blighted 
orchard which in the spring was glo- 
rious with bloom. 


Some men will argue and wrangle for 
religion; they will legislate to force it 
upon other men; they will fight and die 
for it, anything—but live it. 


REAL joy is not found in an eternal 
vacation beyond the pearly gates, but in 
a perpetual achieving here and now, 
going from glory to glory. 


TRUTH is the most tolerant thing in 
the world; it can afford to wait, because 
it is always sure to triumph over error 
by its own merits. 


He who rejects Sinai must of neces- 
sity reject Calvary; for where there is 
no law, there is no sin to be atoned for. 


A DISHONEST man needs a long mem- 
ory ; an honest man can afford to forget 
without fear of contradicting himself. 


A wIsE and great man acknowledges 
his mistakes; an ignorant and little fel- 
low never does. 


SUPERABUNDANCE of gall is always— 


found in the man who is given to hyper- 
criticism. 

DicTaToRIAL power is like salt water; 
the more you drink of it, the thirstier 
you are. 


THE bigot is a stranger to charity, 
and his weapons are always dipped in 
venom. ' 


TruTH never asks for legal aid, only 
for a fair field in its contest with error. 


A PERSON who is religious only on one 
day in the week, has no religion at ali. 


He who serves God because he is 
afraid of hell, lives a life of misery. 


ONLY weak minds think they can ex- 
plain and solve all things. 


Gop does not need you—you need 
God. 
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THE BIRTH OF LIBERTY 
By W. S. RITCHIE 


O THOU immortal Spirit that didst move 

Upon the waters on creation’s natal day, 

And didst call forth from Thy all-boundless love 
These circling worlds yet held upon their course; 
When all together sang the morning stars, 

And shouted all the sons of God for very joy; 
When through the starry realms the tidings rang; 
This message heaven sent to welcome man all new, 
His soul to thrill with life, love, liberty — 

The highest gifts that could creation grace. 


Immortal Spirit, all this has come from Thee,— 
This high-born hope in man of every place, 
This heavenly flame, this love of liberty, 
That time or pain or death cannot efface. 


















































COURTESY, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION L. MAURER, ARTIS. 


THE EAGLE—SYMBOL OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


“DEMOCRACY MAKES ERRORS. IT PICKS THE WRONG MEN. IT 
OFTEN PUNISHES UNJUSTLY, OFTEN REWARDS UNJUSTLY. IT MAY 
BE SWAYED BY MOB EMOTIONS AND DO HARM. BUT IN THE LONG 
RUN IT IS THE CNLY GOVERNMENT IN THE HANDS OF WHICH 
HUMAN LIBERTIES ARE [REASONABLY] SAFE.” 



































